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THE INSTITUTE'S GREETINGS TO RUSSIA 

Addresses Delivered at a Meeting of the Authors, Artists and Musical Composers of the United States 

Under the Auspices of The National Institute of Arts and Letters, to Offer Greetings and 

Congratulations to the Men of Letters and Artists of Russia, Who Have Contributed 

So Largely to the Emancipation of Their Country. The Hudson Theater, 

New York City, Monday, April 23rd, 1917. 

ADDRESS BY MR. AUGUSTUS THOMAS 

President of the Institute of Arts and Letters 



LADIES and Gentlemen: 
. This is a meeting called for the purpose of 
sending to the writers, musicians and artists 
of Russia the greetings and congratulations of men 
in the same professions in America upon the suc- 
cess of the Russian people in this great step toward 
the attainment of their liberty. 

The meeting is under the direction of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, an associa- 
tion formed under authority from Congress and 
holding a national charter granted by that body, 
commissioning the Institute to the protection and 
furtherance of Arts and Letters, and this proposed 
communication to our brethren in Russia falls 
very properly within our field of duty. The National 
Institute is composed of two hundred and fifty 
Architects, Composers, Painters, Sculptors and 
Writers. Nearly all of these are also members of 
societies more definitely specialized, and their fel- 
low members in these respective societies and 
federations have been asked to join in this meeting. 
They are represented by their officers on this plat- 
form and in this audience. A general committee of 
their representatives met with the Council of the 
Institute to formulate the address which, at the 
conclusion of the discussion, will be submitted for 
your consideration and action. 

This general committee arranged the program 
for the business of the afternoon. It was decided 
to have no music or poetry or dramatic selections, 
although all were offered, as the committee thought 
the purpose of the meeting was enough to carry it 
through. We shall therefore have no entertainment 
except such as the discriminating may draw from 
the business of the hour. 

Mr. George Kennan will tell us particularly of the 
writers, artists and composers of Russia who have 
kept alive in the hearts of her people the faith that 
has finally triumphed. More than any other man 
in America, Mr. Kennan has personal knowledge 
of these Russian patriots and of their great work 

President Nicholas Murray Butler ; will speak 
upon the broader and more basic factors behind this 
peaceful revolution, and of the common ideal of 
Democracy that unites our two peoples. The pro- 
priety of assigning this review to President Butler 
is not only in the fact of his wide experience and 
expression as a publicist and a student of national 
and international tendencies, but because those 
Russians who have found refuge here from time to 
time, and those of their children who have shown 
an inclination to the higher education, have gone 
to the great University over which he presides. 

The idea of Democracy which we meet here to 
encourage and uphold and strengthen is funda- 
mentally opposed to the dogma of the divine right 
of kings. It is not difficult to imagine how that 
fallacy of divine right grew up. Temporary author- 



ity coupled with power needed only the addition of 
mendacity to make the ambition successful; and 
when the tenure of office was for life, lineal descent 
seemed the logical succession. 

Perhaps the greatest stir of opinion contrary to 
the claim of divine right followed the answer of 
Him who "spoke as one having authority" and who 
replied "the Kingdom of Heaven is within you." 
If that were true-, the common man was nearer 
the quoted source than were those pretenders in 
power, bequeathing it through their scrofulous ac- 
colade. The idea moved slowly at first, walking 
upon sandals and circulating by parchments la- 
boriously transcribed, but it moved. A seer of suffi- 
cient vision, observing Gutenberg-fashion his 
movable types, might have foretold the proclamation 
of '76, that "Governments draw their just powers 
from the consent of the governed." 

If he could have seen an old instrument-maker 
of Glasgow thoughtful over the pressure of the 
vapor in the boiling kettle when he put his spoon 
over the spout; could have seen George Stephenson 
by the stationary engine in the Cornwall coal mine, 
studying to give it two driving-wheels and rest 
them upon rails with probable power to propel 
itself and perhaps draw after it a car; could have 
seen that miniature painter of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, planning the engine harnessed to a paddle- 
wheel and moving a boat on which it should rest, 
he could have predicted that the horseback journey 
of a week from Virginia to Philadelphia would be 
superseded by the railway jaunt of a few hours, 
and the ocean voyage of two months compressed 
to the steam trip of a week. And by similar obser- 
vation and foresight a witness of Samuel Morse's 
experiments with his code of dots and dashes for 
telegraphic communication might have prophesied 
this present revolution in Russia. 

For centuries the world with 1 its continents and 
seas had lain like a sleeping leviathan, breathing 
with its rhythmic tides, until the shuttles of this 
ever-quickening communication, these nerves of 
steel and electricity with faster and faster vibra- 
tion gave its great pachydermatous bulk the vitality 
of a galvanized mongoose. 

The message "The Consent of the Governed" has 
shaken the human pyramid; unsettling and dis- 
lodging the thrones upon its slopes, until at last 
there seems to be only this great base of pulsing, 
communicating hearts, and at the apex one crooked 
sceptre and a blood-stained crown. 

The force in this transformation has been an 
idea — ithe idea of Democracy, and these men of 
America whose calling is the expression of ideas, 
will, through their representatives here to-day, 
address the men of ideas in Russia. 

Beside Mr. Kennan and President Butler the 
committee invited the attendance of Mr. Elihu Root, 
who is announced to head the commission that our 
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Government is sending to the new Republic of 
Russia. Mr. Root is unavoidably absent from the 
City, and therefore sends a letter which with your 
permission I will read to you. 

April 17, 1917. 
My dear Mr. Thomas: 

I am unfortunate in having to be away from New York 
on the 23rd, so that I shall be unable to attend the meeting 
of the Institute that evening to join in greeting and con- 
gratulation to the writers and artists of Russia upon the 
great achievement to which they have contributed so signally. 
They were the voice of Russia during the long years in 
which the Russian people were denied opportunity for polit- 
ical expression. Through them were communicated the 
impulses of sympathy and hope which made their people 
one with all their fellows in other lands who were pressing 
on the development of democratic self-government and the 
extirpation of autocrats and dynasties. To these men, whose 
vision and lofty coura'ge have inspired the literature and 
art of modern Russia, remains the task— even more critical 
and exacting — of guiding wisely their new free government. 
The conduct of that government has been admirable in its 
wisdom and self-restraint. Yet, there will be trials. Turbu- 
lent and untrained spirits within and sinister and corrupt 
intrigue from without will encourage dissension and seek to 
destroy the new democracy by creating those divisions and 



controversies which paralyze power. Faint hearts will be 
discouraged, and even the wisest will be often in doubt; 
but the power of democracy will prevail. Russia will not 
divide or be led astray, because the unity and stability of 
a forward-moving purpose will be hers. She will not fight 
her battle with her own self alone. She is one of a great 
company of free peoples who are giving the lie all over the 
world to the false dogmas of autocracy, and are proving 
the capacity of humble men to rule themselves with self- 
control and justice and respect for law, and to maintain 
their freedom with the power of union and subordination of 
self. Russia will not swing idly in an eddy, but will move 
on with the world stream, impelled by that mighty and 
irresistible force which urges on the development of thought 
in our time to the destruction of all autocratic government 
and the creation of universal democracy. Happy men must 
be our brothers^ the writers and artists of Russia, to have 
lived to see the light of this wonderful day, and to grasp 
this opportunity for service! 

I am sure the Institute of Arts and Letters in sending 
to them messages of cheer and hope will truly interpret the 
feeling of all America. 

With kind regards, 

I am, 

Always faithfully yours, 

' (Signed) JELIHU ROOT 



ADDRESS BY GEORGE KENNAN 



WE have assembled here this afternoon to 
send our greetings and congratulations to' 
the Russian authors and artists who have 
lived to see their country free, and to pay a tribute 
of respect to those who died in prison or in exile in 
order that it might be free. 

There are at least two good reasons why we 
should take such action as that for which this meet- 
ing was called. In the first place, we owe to the 
authors and artists of Russia a great debt of grati- 
tude for the pleasure, instruction and inspiration 
that their work has given us. The power, imagina- 
tion and originality shown by Tolstoy, Turgenief 
and Dostoyevsky in literature; by Makovsky and 
Vereshchagin in painting; and by Tchaikovsky, 
Rakhmaninof, Rimski-Korsakof and Glinka in 
music, are almost as widely recognized and as heart- 
ily appreciated in America as they are in Russia. 
In the second place, many of the intellectual work- 
ers of the United States have been subjected in 
Russia to the same system of arbitrary and des- 
potic repression that has hampered or crippled pro- 
ductive activity in almost every field of Russian art. 
Four members of our National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, including Thomas Bailey Aklrich, 
Frederic Remington and Joseph Pennell, have been 
arrested or imprisoned in Russia, or have been 
forced out of the Empire by the Tsar's police. At 
least thirteen books by American authors have been 
put on the Russian index expurgatorius; two have 
been publicly burned; and parts of many others 
have been "caviared," or blacked out by the Russian 
censors. 

Some years ago the well-known American botan- 
ist and geologist Lester F. Ward of Washington 
published in New York a book entitled "Dynamic 
Sociology." It soon attracted attention in Russian 
scientific circles and in the early nineties it was 
translated and printed in St. Petersburg. The proof 
sheets of the text, without the title, were passed by 
the censor as unobjectionable; but a few weeks 
later, when the whole edition was ready, the books 
were suddenly seized by the police and publicly 
burned. As soon as Mr. Ward heard of it, he wrote 
me inquiring "Why do you suppose they burned my 



book? There was nothing whatever in it to which 
even the most autocratic government could object." 

I replied : "My dear Ward : The mere title of your 
book was enough to condemn it. Sociology in 
Russia is a dangerous enough subject, but 'Dynamic 
Sociology,' which suggests a combination of social- 
ism with dynamite, would be fatal to any book, even 
if it contained nothing more incendiary than the 
Sermon on the Mount." 

If Mr. Ward had anticipated, when he wrote his 
book, that it would have to pass the Russian censor, 
he might have given it a name that would have 
smelled more sweet than "Dynamic Sociology" ; but 
he failed to realize that when a Russian censor 
hasn't intelligence enough to get the drift of the 
text, he bases his judgment on the title. 

The author might well have taken a hint from 
the ingenious students of the Russian University 
of Dorpat. When they found themselves disciplined 
and persecuted on account of their liberal opinions 
by a reactionary German professor named Alex- 
ander Schmidt, they published in the Dorpat 
Gazette an unsigned advertisement reading: "2nd 
Timothy, 4th, 14th." If the censor noticed it at all, 
he probably thought that anything from the Bible 
must be safe. At any rate he did not look up the 
reference until his attention was attracted to the 
extraordinary demand for that number of the 
Gazette from the university students. Then he 
consulted his friend Prof. Alexander Schmidt and 
upon looking up the text together they found it to 
read: 

"Alexander the coppersmith did me much harm. 
May the Lord reward him according to his works." 

If Prof. Ward had entitled his book: "Meditations 
on the Second Epistle of Timothy" instead of 
"Dynamic Sociology," it would probably have passed 
the censor and been recommended as a suitable 
book for ecclesiastical libraries. 

So far as I know Mr. Ward's "Dynamic Soci- 
ology" and my "Siberia and the Exile System" 
are the only American books that have had the 
honor of incineration in Russia; but many other 
American authors and artists, including Aldrich, 
Remington, Pennell, Bigelow, E. S. Youmans, John 
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Fiske and two official representatives of the United 
States Government, have either come into conflict 
with the Tsar's officials, or have had their work 
excluded from Russian libraries and magazines. If 
some of them were not thrown into prison or ban- 
ished to Siberia, it was only because they were not 
Russian subjects. Had Thomas Bailey Aldrich been 
born in St. Petersburg instead of Portsmouth, a 
single one of his poems, namely, "God Save the 
Tsar," might have cost him five years of penal 
servitude. Dostoyevsky was sentenced to death for 
much less. 

I do not know that the work of any American 
painter has been condemned in Russia, mainly be- 
cause our painters have never exhibited there; 
but scores of cartoons by American artists have 
been blacked out in the American periodicals that 
have happened to reach the Empire. 

As for music, our Moody and Sankey hymns were 
interdicted there, and most of our patriotic songs 
would have been excluded or condemned on account 
of their incidental references to "liberty" or 
"freedom." Both of those words as well as the 
words "intelligentsia," "liberalism," and "free citi- 
zen" have been stricken out a hundred times by 
Russian censors, particularly in the provinces. If 
any attempt had ever been made to sing a Russian 
translation of "The Star-Spangled Banner," or "My 
Country 'Tis of Thee" in a Russian provincial town, 
the singer would probably have been stopped by 
the police at the end of the first verse. There are 
five lines in one of these songs and six in 
the other that may be wholly unobjectionable in 
the land of the free, but that never would have been 
tolerated in the home of the oppressed. The writer 
of the lines: "Our father's God to Thee, Author 
of Liberty" might have been sent to Siberia for 
blasphemy had he been a Russian, and the composer 
of the music would probably have gone to jail as 
an accessory before or after the fact. 

Even bare musical compositions — songs without 
words — were often prohibited in Russia on account 
of their alleged "pernicious tendency." Just before 
the present war began, the Russian composer and 
collector of folk-songs V. N. Hartveld, was forbid- 
den to give, in his orchestral concerts, a mere melody 
which he had learned from the convicts in Siberia, 
namely, "The Leg-fetter March." The music alone 
with its clashing of chains, and its weird buzzing 
of paper-wrapped combs, produced such an effect 
upon Russian audiences that it was prohibited by 
the censor in less than a week after its first pro- 
duction. 

Among other bare melodies forbidden in Russia 
were that of the insurgent folk-song "On the Volga 
there is a Cliff" ; the so-called "Little Russian Mar- 
seillaise" and the "Funeral March of the Revolu- 
tionary Dead." 

From these facts, which I could multiply tenfold 
if there were time, it will be seen that literature, 
art and music all suffered from bureaucratic repres- 
sion in the Russia of the old regime, and that Ameri- 
can authors, artists and composers are by no means 
exempt from the disabling conditions that paralyzed 
the activities of their Russian co-workers. We are 
therefore linked to our Russian comrades not only 
by common aims, emotions and aspirations, but, to 
some extent by a common experience. Americans 



as well as Russians have incurred the hostility of 
the Tsar's police, and both have suffered although 
not equally, from that blight of literature, the 
censorship. 

When the Hungarian patriot and orator Kossuth 
visited the United States in 1851, he said in one of 
his speeches: "Yes, gentlemen, I began my career 
as a journalist. You, under your happy institu- 
tions, know not the torment of writing with hands 
fettered by a censor. To sit at a desk with a heart 
full of the necessity of the moment, a 'conscience 
stirred with righteous feeling, a mind animated 
with convictions and principles, and a whole soul 
warmed by a patriot's fire; — to see before your eyes 
the scissors of the censor, ready to lop your ideas, 
maim your arguments, murder your thoughts, and 
render vain your laborious days and sleepless 
nights ; — to know that the people will judge you not 
by what you have felt, thought or written, but by 
what the censor will let you say; — to perceive that 
the prohibition has no rule or limit except the 
arbitrary pleasure of a man whose very profession 
makes him a coward and a fool; — all this is veritable 
torture. The scissors of the censor suspended over 
one's head are a more tormenting menace than the 
sword of Damocles." 

Kossuth was describing the censorship of Austria ; 
but that of Russia was much worse, and under such 
conditions Russian authors had to live and work. 
That many of them defied the censor, and paid for 
their boldness with their lives, is not a matter for 
surprise. 

In expressing once to a Russian revolutionist in 
eastern Siberia my warm sympathy with his aims 
and purposes, I happened to say: "If I had been 
born in Russia, I should now be here with you in 
penal servitude." 

"No, you wouldn't" he replied. 

"Why shouldn't I?" I demanded resentfully. "I 
love liberty as much as you do, and I'm as ready to 
fight for it as you are." 

"That's true," he replied quietly. "It is even 
more than true ; but you wouldn't now be here with 
me in penal servitude; you would have been hanged 
before you were twenty-five." 

If I understand and estimate rightly the feelings, 
beliefs and temper of American authors and artists, 
most of them, too, if they had been born in Russia, 
would have escaped penal servitude only by being 
hanged before they were twenty-five. 

Consider for a moment the long list of intellect- 
ual workers who have been imprisoned, exiled or 
hanged in Russia since the beginning of the revolu- 
tionary movement. If we take only writers of the 
first and second ranks — men who had a national if 
not a world-wide reputation — they number seventy- 
eight, including, 1 historian, 4 scientists and 
explorers, 5 literary critics, 10 novelists and drama- 
tists, 14 poets and 26 publicists and political econo- 
mists. 

But these are only men who have written books. 
If we should include editors of periodicals and 
journalistic leader-writers of the first and second 
ranks, the number would have to be more than 
doubled. Among these- 78 imprisoned or exiled 
authors are men as well known as Kostomarof, 
Pushkin, Lermontof, Turgenief, Nekrassof and 
Dostoyevsky, as well as Shevchenko, the famous 
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Little Russian poet, Chernishevsky, one of the 
earliest of Russian political economists; Dahl, 
author of the great "Dictionary of the Living 
Russian Tongue"; Elements, geologist, archaeolo- 
gist and Secretary of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society; Potanin, scientist and explorer 
of Central Asia; Muromtsef, rector of the Moscow 
University and afterward President of the First 
Duma; Korolenko, novelist and essayist, several of 
whose books have been translated into English; 
Prince Alexander Kropotkin, a talented astronomer 
who committed suicide in Siberian exile; Prince 
Peter Kropotkin his brother, army officer, scientist 
and writer of the Russian articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica; Felix Volkhovsky who translated 
Longfellow's poems into Russian; and finally the 
Decembrist poet, Paul Ivanovitch Pestel, who was 
one of the earliest of the Russian revolutionary 
authors, and who was finally hanged, after having 
first been sentenced to death by quartering. 

Some of the older members of the Institute may 
perhaps remember the poem that was known in my 
boyhood as "The Lay of Pestel," beginning with 
the lines: 

"Yes, the die is cast; 

The troubled dream of life is waning, 
The gulf will soon be passed, 

The soul immortal joy attaining." 

Of this galaxy of brilliant writers — 78 authors 
and scientists who would have been an honor to any 
country — 2 were hanged; 10 were deprived of all 
civil rights and sent into penal servitude; 25 were 
exiled to Siberia, and 41 were shut up for various 
terms in prisons, most of them in solitary confine- 
ment cells or in the bomb-proof casemates of 
gloomy fortresses. 

The two Decembrist poets, Pestel and Ryleief, 
were hanged; Yakubovitch, another poet, went in 
leg-fetters to the Nertchinsk mines; Dostoyevsky 
spent four years in the convict prison of Omsk 
where he was twice flogged; Korolenko was three 
times exiled to Siberia, twice to the sub-arctic 
province of Yakutsk ; and Felix Volkhovsky, Russian 
translator of Longfellow, after spending six years 
in solitary confinement in prisons and fortresses, 
lived eleven years in Siberian exile where he lost 
his wife by suicide and where all of his children 
died except one. 

Such were the perils which the authors of Russia 
faced when they engaged in a fight for liberty that 
seemed at times to be almost hopeless. 

Of the 76 literary men imprisoned or exiled in 
Russia since the revolutionary movement began, I 
have happened to know personally about one quarter. 
During my investigation of the exile system I 
made the acquaintance of 21, including 1 historian, 
1 writer on philosophy and morals, 1 university 
professor, 3 novelists, 3 poets, 4 scientists and 8 
publicists and political economists. Eighteen out 
of the 21 were or had been in Siberian exile and 
13 of them spoke English. Of the characters of 
these 21 men I can only say that they seemed to me 
to represent the flower of Russian manhood and 
culture. I should have been proud of them if they 
had been my brothers and I still owe to the four 
who are living, and to the memory of the seventeen 
who are dead, every service that a brother can 
render. 

The authors who have had the most influence on 



the revolutionary movement in Russia are not those 
with whose works Americans are best acquainted. 
The most prominent of them, perhaps, were Hertzen, 
Chernishevsky, Pisaref, Michaelofsky, Lavrof, 
Shchedrin and Kropotkin. Most of these writers, 
however, were soon imprisoned, exiled, or forced to 
take refuge in foreign countries. Chernishevsky 
was banished to the province of Yakutsk and wrote 
no more; Hertzen, Lavrof and Kropotkin were 
driven abroad; and the rest were more or less 
effectually gagged by the censorship. 

Fragments, however, of the literary work of all of 
them were secretly hectographed or lithographed 
and circulated from hand to hand throughout the 
Empire. In the remotest parts of Siberia I found 
hectographed manuscripts which had been read and 
passed on until they were almost in tatters. 

Generally speaking, the literature of the Russian 
revolutionary movement was not a literature of 
whole books. There was no single volume which 
exerted such an influence, for example, as that of 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin" or "The Impending Crisis" in 
the United States. Such books could not be printed 
in any legal printing-office nor could they be easily 
hidden by the possessor. Every political suspect's 
house was liable to be searched at any hour of the 
night, and a book was difficult of concealment on 
account of its bulk. For these reasons the revolu- 
tionary propaganda was mainly carried on by means 
of pamphlets, flying leaflets, hectographed fragf- 
ments of books, and thin-paper copies of revolu- 
tionary journals smuggled into the Empire from 
England, Switzerland or France. 

Extraordinary ingenuity was shown in the con- 
cealment of this literature, both in transit and 
after it reached its destination. The Russian 
Government, at one time, was compelled to suspend 
temporarily the importation of all canned foods 
from western Europe, for the reason that Russian 
authors, living abroad, were found to be sending 
thin-paper leaflets into the Empire in weighted sar- 
dine tins. It was impossible to tell from mere in- 
spection, whether a tin contained leaflets or sardines 
and if the latter, the opening of the tin impaired, to 
some extent, the usefulness of its contents. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of such leaflets, originating 
either in Russia or abroad, were constantly in 
circulation, and when they were found in police 
searches, as they often were, the possessors and if 
possible the authors were imprisoned or exiled. 

For many years this propaganda seemed to affect 
very little the great mass of the Russian people; 
but the work of the writers who were carrying it 
on was by no means wasted. The progress of their 
ideas was slow, but it never ceased. As Wendell 
Phillips once said : "The slow intellectual movement 
of the masses can scarcely be seen, but it is a con- 
stant movement. It is the shadow on the dial — 
never still, but never seen to move. It is the tide 
— it is the ocean — gaining on the proudest bulwarks 
that human art or strength can build. It may be 
defied for the moment, but in the end it always 
triumphs." 

How completely it has triumphed in Russia we 
now know, and we have met here to-day to send to 
the authors and artists who have been so largely 
instrumental in bringing about that triumph our 
cordial greetings, our hearty congratulations and 
our profound respect. 
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ADDRESS BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 



MR. PRESIDENT, Fellow Members of the 
Institute, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 
I could wish that this honorable and 
difficult task had fallen into other hands than mine. 
This story which Mr. Kennan has just recited out 
of the wealth of his experience, his observation and 
his participation is but one chapter in the long 
record of political and civil crime that so stirs one's 
blood and so causes one's gorge to rise that it is 
difficult to speak in this public presence, as one 
should speak, with restraint and yet with appro- 
priate feeling and appreciation. 

For myself, the events of these last months and 
years are so much the most important happenings 
in two thousand years of history that I find it diffi- 
cult not only to speak of them, but to think of them, 
without constant use of superlatives, without those 
comparisons and that emphasis which often destroy 
by their very strength. And of all these events, of 
all these happenings, what more stupendous than 
the spectacle of a great national giant that stretches 
its huge limbs over a seventh of the earth's surface 
and includes in its population nearly two hundred 
millions of human beings rising to the full stature 
of a free nation in the midst of a world at war, 
with every danger internal and external threaten- 
ing, and yet with the sacrifice of fewer lives than 
Mr. Kennan's censor would have sent to the gallows 
or to prison in a single month. This is the triumph 
of an idea ! These men of letters and these artists 
gathered here, who are devoted to the expression in 
their several media of an idea and an ideal, are the 
first and the quickest to recognize the significance 
of what has happened. 

What has happened is not the framing of a con- 
stitution; none has yet been drawn. What has 
happened is not the success of an armed resolution ; 
there has been none. What has happened is not 
what happened at Whitehall in January 1649 or 
what happened in the Place de la Concorde in 
January 1793; for it has not happened. What has 
happened is that an idea, slowly germinating in the 
mind of a great people who have been set off by 
language, by religion, by custom, by barriers of 
geography from a great portion of the western 
world, has given birth to a new political era for that 
people and has moved the boundary between east 
and west from the Vistula to the Yellow Sea. 

The great Slavic nation has thrown in its lot with 
the west. It has given expression to the idea which 
makes the west, the idea which one day will make 
the newest west out of the whole of the immemorial 
east. That idea is the product of philosophy and of 
letters. That idea has called into being the great 
masterpieces of the poet, of the writer of imagina- 
tive prose, of the historian, of the seer, of him who 
works in plastic materials bending them to spiritual 
and intellectual forms. That idea is the idea of 
human liberty. There have been attempts — how 
numerous it would be commonplace to mention — to 
hold it in check, to keep it back; but like a great, 
all-powerful, slow-moving, fateful glacier it has 
come down from its fastnesses in the human heart 
and the human soul, watered by the perpetual snows 
of human aspiration, until it is conquering, not for 
destruction but for f ruitf ulness, all the green valleys 
which lie spread out before its path. 



Perhaps the most potent force in this world to-day 
is the force of a man of letters who has been dead 
for one hundred and forty years; a man whose 
philosophy was absurd, whose knowledge of history 
was negligible, whose character was grotesque, 
whose contradictions were as numerous as his utter- 
ances. But the reason why Jean Jacques Rousseau 
put force and life into the American, the French 
and the Russian revolutions was that with all his 
limitations, with all his oddities, he preached the 
gospel of human liberty in ways that ordinary men 
and women could read and understand. If one 
looks back across these troubled generations that 
lie between him and us we must forgive him for 
his faults, for his absurdities, for his crudities, 
and take note only of the fact that the idea which 
he was moved to put into so many different literary 
forms had about it such power, such charm, such 
immortality, that it is carrying his name at this 
moment round the earth as one of the effective 
makers and shapers of this spiritual rebirth of the 
Slavic people. Rousseau was a man of letters, and 
we celebrate this far-off genius in this last act, 
this latest expression of the current of thought 
which he did so much to direct — for he had not 
originality enough to invent or to discover it. He 
had simply the power to make it take hold of men 
and women of different speech, of different lands, 
of different race, of different traditions. 

The centre of gravity of the world's interest has 
shifted, and we now see as we could not see a year 
ago the real meaning of the great military struggle 
that is engaging the manhood and the wealth of the 
world. As a struggle between autocracy and liberty 
it was anomalous, so long as the czar and autocrat 
of all the Russias was found in the ranks of liberty ; 
but now that his people have thrown off the domino 
which they have worn for three hundred years, they 
stand out in their true uniform as another strug- 
gling democratic people, marching upward toward 
the light. 

Those of us who remember our history must be 
careful not to let our enthusiasm outrun our judg- 
ment. A great thing is happening but it has only 
just begun to happen ; and there are many obstacles, 
many difficulties, many possibilities of error and 
delay in the path. See how long it has taken the 
English-speaking peoples to build their institutions 
and how anxious they still are to improve them! 
See how long it took France, even after her revolu- 
tion had begun, to establish on firm foundation and 
with common consent a Third Republic that was safe 
from internal corruption and damage ! We must not 
expect Russia to do at once what it has taken En- 
gland, America and France generations and even 
centuries to accomplish. The very autocracy under 
which they have lived has deprived them of much 
of the stimulus and the material for swift institu- 
tion-building; yet they have come late and they so 
have the advantage of the experience of the errors 
as well as of the successes of those of us who have 
gone before. 

One lesson they will learn if they look us straight 
in the face, if they look England and France and 
America straight in the face, and that is that liberty 
does not mean license but discipline. Liberty means 
self -discipline ; it means reaching out with the hand 
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of history and the hand of philosophy and the hand 
of observation and taking into oneself and making 
one's own those principles of conduct, personal and 
political, those forms of organization civic and 
social, which history justifies and which the con- 
science of mankind approves. That is self-dis- 
cipline; the self -discipline of an individual and the 
self -discipline of a nation. No nation, old or young, 
Latin or Slav, Anglo-Saxon or Teuton, will ever be 
free until it disciplines itself. To insist upon that 
fact, Mr. President, is perhaps the greatest service 
we can render our newly emancipated friends across 
the sea and across the warring lands that lie be- 
tween. 

When we welcome them to the sisterhood of free 
self-governing nations, let us not welcome them 
without some fair warning as to our difficulties 
and problems-; without some suggestion as to the 
obstacles that lie in their path, that they may not 
make the mistake that some have made who have 
gone before in thinking that a revolution is effected 
by a single turn of the human wheel. 

When the present revolutionary movement took 
its rise with the general strike and the massacres 
of twelve or thirteen years ago, an American 
observer journeyed to Russia to take note of the 
happenings. In a conversation with Tolstoy he 
said that he had come to remain a year or two to 
study the Russian revolution. Tolstoy said "Come 
prepared to stay for fifty years." Tolstoy was 
right. We are only at the beginning of a great 
public movement which follows upon a hundred 
years or more of a preparation which we in the 
western world have not fully understood. 

The village community life of the Russian people 
has long given training — excellent, admirable 
training — in the affairs of government and domes- 
tic economy to thousands and tens of thousands of 
peasants with whom reading and writing are arts 
yet to be acquired. The Zemstvos, called into exis- 
tence fifty years ago, have grown in experience and 
authority until as provincial assemblies they have 
taken on some of the attributes of an American 
State Legislature. During the past two and a half 
years they have been the most effective single 
instrument in equipping the Russian people to 
carry on the war, not only in a military but in an 
economic sense. There again, thousands and ten 
of thousands of peasants have been trained in 
habits of cooperation, in methods of government, 
in methods of accomplishing public ends through 
public acts, all of which are strangely different 
from passing resolutions and issuing manifestoes. 
And so when the time came and the domino could 
be thrown aside, it was not to a wholly untrained 
and unfamiliar people that this opportunity for 
self-government came. It was rather to a people 
already partially tutored in government and to one 
whose members had long, long been thinking hard 
about government. If that under which they lived 
was government, what could governments be for? 

Can you wholly fail to understand the men who 
could only answer Mr. Kennan's category of crime 
by violence? Among one hundred and seventy 
millions of people is it strange that there were some 
who could not wait? Is it strange that there were 



some who could not control their passions and who, 
stirred to the deepest resentment by what they saw 
and felt and suffered, gave way, human like, to 
those passions which could only aggravate although 
intended to cure? It is not strange. There is a 
point beyond which human nature cannot resist 
temptation, and that point was reached, long ago 
reached, in the autocracy of Russia. 

And now I repeat: the centre of gravity of the 
world's interest has changed. We follow with the 
greatest anxiety the daily, almost the hourly, move- 
ment of those magnificent armies that are standing 
between the American people and their foes on the 
western front in Europe. But the future of the 
new Europe, perhaps the future of humanity, while 
we sit here, is being worked out to-day on the 
unfamiliar banks of the Neva, the Volga and the 
Vistula. If Russia holds firm, if her new-found 
political consciousness and her new-found political 
power stand the storms from within and without 
to which they certainly are exposed, the successful 
end of this war for liberty is in measurable sight. 
But if Russia gives way and if the whole of the 
eastern continent is open to those who hold other 
views and have other aims than ours, this war may 
last till every head in this hall is gray. On Russia, 
on free Russia, on democratic Russia, now depends 
the early and the successful issue of the war. 

Must we not then, men of letters, artists, citizens, 
hasten to the highest mountain top and call out our 
greeting across land and sea to those who would 
stand with us for this common-sense? Should we 
not hasten to call out to them a word of encourage- 
ment and help and warning, and to say "We under- 
stand what you have been through; we know what 
the past has been, Stand firm, and help us to make 
a new future that will be a new future for the 
United States as well as a new future for Russia." 

Years ago, in a striking statement Count Maura- 
tieff said, Russia is coming to bear upon her should- 
ers the new age. "We are coming" this is his 
phrase, "to relieve the tired men." The Latins 
have had their great era; the Anglo-Saxons have 
had their great era; the Teutons have had their 
great era; and now the Slav emerges into the full 
view of modern history and into participation with 
it, to relieve the tired men. The Slav is going to 
come with all his unknown potentiality, with all his 
amazing differences from what have hitherto been 
the western peoples. The Slav is going to come, 
bound to the west by this new social and political 
ideal and by this possession of new social and polit- 
ical power. 

Long ago, three quarters of a century ago, Gogol 
looking out on his land cried "Whither art thou 
speeding, my Russia?" Now we think we have an 
answer to the question. Whither art thou tending, 
Russia? Tending toward those high places that 
are in possession of those human spirits who love 
liberty, who love justice, who preach and who prac- 
tice righteousness! and who, with all their faults 
and stumblings and imperfections will labor for 
the coming of that happy day when this earth shall 
be a better place to live in because men are all free 
and just together! That is whither Gogol's Russia 
is speeding. 



